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himself as a Venetian, as his father had done, and that admission is conclusive that he was born in Venice.
These inquiries clear the ground to some extent for a consideration of John Cabot's early history. He was a Venetian resident until 1476, and his son was born in Venice about 1483-6. It is therefore evident that he did not permanently settle in England until after the latter date. During his Venetian period he was employed in the foreign trade of that city, and he claimed that on one occasion he had crossed the Isthmus of Suez and penetrated to Mecca. There he had seen the spices borne by caravans from distant countries and had learned from Asiatic merchants that the goods were transferred through many hands from the remote eastern regions where they were produced. This had set him reasoning that since the earth was round the easiest access to the spiceries might be by a westward voyage.1 The information, which is at second-hand, may be a little confused. The chief entrepdt of the spice trade was at Alexandria, where Venetians dealt with the Arab traders. But Mecca did become an important centre in the fifteenth century and was visited by Europeans; and there is no reason to doubt the main fact, that John Cabot had been engaged in this trade and that it was the stimulus of his exploring projects. He was not, like the Portuguese and the Bristol men of 1480, a seeker of Atlantic islands; he was, like Columbus, bent on the discovery of the east coast of Asia. And to all appearance he was no mere imitator of Columbus, ior he had formed his plan before the news of 1493 arrived to excite the mercantile world. We have a few other sidelights. He was, again like Columbus, of plebeian origin, poor, and a persuasive speaker,2 a man with a burning conviction which imposed itself upon others and overcame obstacles, one of those practical visionaries, we may guess, whose guiding faith had not been conducive to worldly prosperity.
Was he seaman, or navigator, or merchant? It is hard to be precise. The three classes in those days were distinct, and yet shaded into one another. In England there was many a ship-master who was innocent of charts and instruments, save only the magnetic compass. The Latin seamen were perhaps better instructed, but even among them the pilot or navigator was in a distinct category, and there were trusted navigators who had never gone aloft or taken the helm, essentially men of science and landsmen. The merchant had more to do with the sea than he has now. He often accompanied his cargo in person and was sometimes a skilled navigator, although hardly ever a seaman. The merchant was
1  No. 225 Raimondo de Soncino to the Duke of Milan,
2  Ibid. Soncino wrote from personal acquaintance with Cabot.